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Education and Morals—A World Survey 


The Year Book of Education, 1951,‘ an English publi- 
cation, is a mine of information gathered from all over the 
world concerning prevailing moral standards and prac- 
tices, religious beliefs, and the relation of education there- 
to. Its nearly 700 pages include contributions from more 
than 40 writers. The Editorial Board consists of six 
prominent British scholars and one American—Professor 
I. L. Kandel, editor of School and Society. The editors, 
|. A. Lauwerys, professor of comparative education, 
University of London Institute of Education, and N. 
Hans, reader in comparative education, University of Lon- 
don, King’s College, had the assistance of an Advisory 
Council of six members, which included the late Dr. 
George F. Zook, president of the American Council on 
Education. 

The volume contains a number of “special studies,” 
including one on communism and one on secular human- 
ism ; expositions of the major historical religious traditions 
in terms of the general subject ; and accounts, in the same 
perspective, of the educational systems and the educational 
situation in various countries throughout the world.’ 

The editors contribute an introductory chapter, pre- 
senting a synoptic commentary on the work as a whole. 
We shall quote liberally from this chapter. 

The editors express surprise at the amount of “common 
ground” found by writers who approach the subject with 
such varied assumptions. They note that “almost all our 
contributors, coming as they do from all parts of the 
world, are troubled by problems which resemble one an- 
other very much and which seem to spring from the same 
roots.”’ Also, the editors comment, “if there is one point 
on which all our contributors agree . . . it is the impor- 
tance of the unplanned and unformulated education pro- 
vided in the bosom of the family. All of them see in the 
partial disintegration, the great weakening of this most 
fundamental of institutions, one of the chief sources of 
the prevalent frustration and moral weakening which 
seems characteristic of our century.” 


As Youth Looks Out 


What does youth see in the contemporary world? Here 
is the answer: 
“In this growingly puzzling world, where everything 


1 Published in association with the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education by Evans Brothers Ltd., Russell Square, London. 
63s net. 

2The editor of INFoRMATION SeERvIcE contributed the chapter 
on “The American Way of Life and Its Moral Basis.” 


changes quickly and nothing seems stable and fixed, the 
young look for firm guidance and counsel. What do they 
find? A world of adults as puzzled and uncertain as they 
are themselves. So much has changed, so much has been 
proved wrong, everything seems so different: old ideas 
and conventions are no longer respectable simply because 
they are old or widely accepted. Should the rights of pri- 
vate property always be considered sacred? Are extra- 
marital relations always wrong? Is absolute freedom to 
be desired above all? Can one believe stories of miracles? 
Should one accept the dogmas of religion? Is the profit 
motive a morally acceptable one? The list of questions 
could be extended indefinitely and no easy and assured 
answer can be given to any of them—or, at least, few 
would dare to give it or would be listened to if they did. 
Fixed standards, it seems, have gone; the barriers to 
thought, speculation, doubt, and heresy are down. It is in 
this world of shifting, changing values that the child and 
the adolescent of today has to build his spiritual habita- 
tion.” 
Educational Purposes Frustrated 


The resulting predicament of the schools is thus stated : 

“The purposes they strive to realize are those acceptable 
to the communities which nourish them—and when the 
latter fail to find coherent and compatible ideals, the 
schools are largely reduced to impotence. For example, 
in the home and the Church, every effort is made by pre- 
cept and example to teach the young to be loving, helpful, 
and cooperative. The school and the business world, how- 
ever, foster competition and individualism. Or again: 
young people are stimulated to desire early economic in- 
dependence since it is only by earning their own living 
that they can become free from the tutelage of their sen- 
iors and secure a fully adult, respected status. At the same 
tine, all sorts of obstacles are put in their way: the pe- 
riod of training and education lengthens continually ; sal- 
ary scales are arranged so as to favour the old and the 
childless. Or, as a last example, consider the enormous 
stress which is laid in films, advertisements, novels, radio, 
and even in school and home on the importance of ‘get- 
ting on,’ making a lot of money, and becoming rich. It 
seems to young people that only through wealth can hap- 
piness and full freedom be secured. Yet, at the same time, 
the growth of large-scale industry and of bureaucratic 
organization make the path to fortune an increasingly 
difficult one. To stimulate material wants excessively, 
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while offering inadequate satisfactions, leads to unhappi- 
ness and frustration,” 

The authors admit at once that there is in those words 
a measure of exaggeration designed to “make the central 
problem clear.” There is a variety of cultural situations 
in the contemporary world. “But the truth is that all coun- 
tries, all societies, are nowadays plural. Antagonistic cul- 
tures, diverging creeds, incompatible beliefs face and ai- 
front one another. The old and the new; the urban and 
the rural; the scientific and the pre-scientific live together 
in the mind and in the heart of each of us. Everywhere 
men look for a secure compass, a fixed set of value-judg- 
ments, a guide relevant to the situations they face.” 


The Role of Religion 


The decline in emphasis on religion as a basis for 
moral education is attributed in part to the increased ac- 
tivity of the state in education. ‘The state, in many cases, 
has found it well to maintain absolute neutrality in relig- 
ious matters, and this policy, of course, is reflected in the 
public schools. As a result, explicit moral as well as re- 
ligious training may get left out, or nearly so, from the 
normal curriculum of such schools, even though teachers 
do their best to look after the development of character 
and though moral training may be given informally.” 
We in the United States are accustomed to a secular 
program of moral education, but the situation in other 
parts of the world is different: “It is possible that the 
training appropriate to such an aim could be given with- 
out any reference to any religious creed--but, for the 
most part, teachers do not in fact know how to give it in 
that way. In the traditions of most countries, a plea for 
strengthening the moral aims of education is taken as 
implying a demand for more aud improved religious in- 
struction.” But the writers continue: 

“Yet, in this twentieth century, to demand a more open- 
ly avowed religious purpose in education and a greater 
place for religious instruction raises a major difficulty and 
a great danger. The difficulty is that many people feel 
that the advance of science and the triumph of scientific 
modes of thought have made tracitional religions obsolete 
and irrelevant—proved them, so to speak, to be wrong 
and harmful. The danger is that by stressing religion and 
making people more clearly aware of doctrine we may 
deepen the existing cleavages inside each nation and, 
equally bad, intensify the gulf between Christian, Marxist, 
Buddhist, Muslim, Hindu nations—this at a time when 
the world must move towards political unity or perish. 
Religion, in a word, which should pull men more closely 
together may prove an element of conflict—a divisive 
rather than a uniting force. And this may result from the 
fact that, as a rule, religious education aims not only at 
intensifying man’s response to his cosmic environment but 
also at developing an understanding of particular forms 
of that response.” 

In a significant passage the editors discuss the insis- 
tence of traditional religion that divine revelation must 
he the ultimate basis of moral education : 

“Tf there had been only one revealed religion, univer- 
sally believed, this position would have been unassailable. 
An approach to that situation was attained in mediaeval 
Christendom, and it is no wonder that many Christians 
feel a nostaglia for the Middle Ages. In modern times, 
however, the weakness of the religious approach lies in the 
fact that there are so many rival claims for the universality 
of some particular revelation, and in the inability of he- 


lievers to agree among themselves on the interpretation 
of each jnisturical revelation, Although each particular 
religious tradition succeeds in presenting a consistent 
philosophy of lite, the ‘universality’ of it is not univer- 
sally recognized. Moreover, the interpretation of the reve- 
lation, by using experience and reason, is unavoidably in- 
fluenced by the results of secular scientitic and historical 
research, and thus unconsciously or even consciously 
adapts the revelation to more modern views. This mod- 
ernization and adaptation is sti!! going on in all religious 
traditions ; in all branches of Christianity, in Judaism and 
Islam, in Buddhi:m and Hinduism, and even in the ethical 
teachings of Contucius. We observe, therefore, a gradual 
convergence of various points of view. The more the secu- 
larists become expert in their special approach, the more 
do they recognize its limitations and its insufficiency for 
the explanation of the totality of human existence. The 
believers of all religions, influenced by secular research 
and modernizing their interpretation of the revelation. 
approach each other and the secularists to a degree which 
not so long ago would have been deemed quite impossible. 
Yet the dividing line remains and the fundamental gulf 
is unbridgeable. They believe in the direct revelation, 
whilst the secularists do not. But mutual intransigence 
has lost its previous embittered character. On both sides 
we notice a conciliatory attitude. The point where they 
all meet is the recognition of freedom of conscience, the 
freedom of the act of faith or of unbelief... . Even the 
open hostility of Marxians to any religion has given 
place to a peaceful co-existence of the Communist Party 
and the Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union. Thus we 
sincerely believe that the way is open for a search for a 
common ground.” 


We shall have occasion later to present gleanings from 
this exceptionally instructive volume, in particular, with 
respect to the confrontation of religious and secular ele- 
iments in widely different cultures. The chapter on Re- 
ligion and Morals in England, an extraordinarily candid 
analysis, will have special attention in an early issue. 


The Yugoslav Peace Conference 


Martin Niemoller’s name appears on the list of meni- 
bers of the Presidium of the Conference for Peace and 
International Cooperation held in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, last 
October. The conference was called by the Yugoslav Na- 
tional Committee for Defense of Peace, with the full ap- 
proval, if not active sponsorship of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment. 

The “Resolution on Principles,” prepared by a commit- 
tee of which Dr. Niemoller was also a member and 
promulgated by the conference, read as follows: 

“The Conference for Peace and International Coopera- 
tion, held in Zagreb from October 23 to October 27, 1945 
repudiates the idea of the inevitability of a new world 
war and proclaims that observance of the following prin- 
ciples is indispensable for the creation, maintenance and 
strengthening of peace : 

“J. Respect for the independence and the sovereign 
rights of states, as well as the principles of fully equal 
rights in their mutual relations. 


“2. Right of every people to its own unified, indepen- 
dent and sovereign national state and to the free determi- 
nation of its economic, political and social organization 
within the framework of the mutual interdependence and 
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spirit of international cooperation which are expressed im 
ihe principles of the United Nations Charter. 

“3. Clear condemnation in international relations of all 
aggressive acts and pressures whether by use of open vio- 
lence, or by practices of economic coercion, threats, dis- 
criminatory measures or any other act leading to foreign 
domination, 

“4. Perfection of the United Nations so as to make 
it into an increasingly efficient instrument for the solution 
of all international disputes and conflicts by the use of all 
means including implementation of collective security in 
coniormity with the spirit and principles of the United 
Nations Charter, and appreciation of the effort of some 
nations wishing to follow independent foreign policies 
rather than to join one or other power bloc ; admission to 
United Nations membership of all states, with the sole ex- 
ception of regimes which were brought to power with the 
military aid of Axis Powers, which have several times 
been condemned by the United Nations and which still 
maintain their fascist structure. 

5. Just solution of the colonial problem in the spirit 
of the right of all peoples to self-determination, recog- 
nizing that every solution of this problem in the direction 
of national independence for dependent peoples consti- 
tutes a gain for peace and international cooperation. 

“6, Determination to seize every opportunity to pro- 
mote the solution of international difficulties through ne- 
gotiation, but condemnation of all practices—such as the 
establishment of zones of influence—tending to leave to 
the great powers alone the settlement of problems which 
concern other states also without their participation ; con- 
demmation as well of all other practices prejudicial to the 
independence and territorial integrity of states. 

“7. Necessity for the international community and its 
more fortunate members to assist underdeveloped coun- 
tries without there being imposed any condition other than 
that this assistance shall be democratically and responsibly 
used for the welfare of the people and their economic, so- 
cial and cultural development. 

“8. Guarantee of respect in all parts of the world for 
human rights and fundamental individual freedoms, as set 
forth in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, this 
obligation assumed by governments should be inserted 
in the national constitutions themselves as well as pro- 
cedures established for the implementation of this obliga- 
tion; respect for the right to work and to social security 
without discrimination; assuring to each national group 
in multi-national states the opportunity for full economic, 
social, cultural and political development. 

“9. Continuous and persevering efforts to attain a bal- 
anced reduction of armaments. While total and general 
disarmament is and remains the final objective, it requires 
the re-establishment of mutual confidence between states. 
The limitation and reduction of armaments in theniselves 
cannot be attained without aggravating the danger of war 
unless such limitation or reduction are universal and in- 
ternationally controlled. 

“10, Development of cultural relations among nations, 
of better mutual understanding and international coopera- 
tion, hased on respect for different national cultures and 
on an ever-increasing diffusion throughout the world of 
che common heritage of civilization through the free inter- 
change of persons, information and all means for acquir- 
ing knowledge: right to freedom of thought and religion, 
right to complete freedom of expression. freedom im- 
plying access for everyone to all material and_ spiritual 
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means for obtaining knowledge and use of this knowledge 
so that everyone may make his or her choice in accordance 
with the reason, this free choice being the very essence 
and guarantee of the freedom of the spirit, which freedom 
is inseparable from peace.” 

One might imagine that this notable statement had been 
written in Washington, London, or Paris. Coming from 
Tito’s country, it is arresting. ‘The question arises, of 
course, in many minds how far practice corresponds to 
precept. Dr. W. .\. Visser "t Hooft, General Secretary of 
the World Council of Churches, and Rev. Robert Tobias 
of its Department of Inter-Church Aid recently visited 
Yugoslavia. ecumenical Press Service on January 23 gave 
an account of their observations, which reads in part: 

“Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft and Mr. Tobias reported that 
it is the unanimous opinion of the church leaders in Yugo- 
slavia that there has been considerable improvement in the 
conditions of church life. This is partly due to the gen- 
eral improvement in the economic situation and partly to 
the attitude of the government to the churches. Thus the 
government has recently made provision for pensions for 
Orthodox priests and has given greater facilities for visits 
of church leaders to churches in other countries. ‘There 
is full freedom of worship. 

“Om the other hand, the situation with regard to reli- 
gious education is reported as not yet wholly satisfactory. 
In a few areas facilities are given for religious instruc- 
tion in schools and in many areas the churches have full 
freedom to give such instruction within the church build- 
ings. But there are also areas where religious instruction 
is discouraged or made difficult. The World Council visi- 
tors emphasized the great importance of this question for 
the future of the church and the authorities concerned 
gave the assurance that consideration is being given to 
these matters.” 


A Mennonite Testimony 


Under the title “A Statement of Concerns” the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations of the Mennonite Church 
(Goshen, Indiana) has published a pronouncement adopted 
at a study conference held last July on Christian Commu- 
nity Relations. We have selected three sections of the 
statement for reprinting here. We think our readers will 
regard as very significant this challenge from a <lisciplined 
group of Christians to our secular culture. 

Christian Ethics in Business and Professions 

“In view of the extent to which the organization of 
modern life has been carried in the areas of business, in- 
dustry, and the professions, and in view of the policies, 
inethods, and procedures frequently used by these business 
and professional organizations, we are concerned with the 
necessity of examining with care, in the light of Christian 
ethics, the policies and methods of every such organiza- 
tion with which they have to do, to the end that all organi- 
zation relationships be such as will not violate the Chris- 
tian ethic. In this area we wish to state the following 
concerns in particular: 


“1. That a careful study be made of the various busi- 
ness, agricultural, and professional organizations affect- 
ing our brotherhood to the end that we be better informed 
as to their objectives. policies, and methods, enabling us 
to evaluate them in the light of our Christian ethic. 

“2. That business connections be avoided among us 
which would involve responsibility for unethical practices 
over which the individual has no control. 
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“3. That great care be exercised in the investment of 
capital in large corporations and that this be done only 
when it is certain that business practices of the corpora- 
tion, its policies with respect to competitors, and its labor 
policies are such as can be approved by the Christian con- 
science. 

“4. That our farmers and business and professional 
men exercise great care that no relations be maintained 
with agricultural, business, and professional organizations 
which will make them party to unchristian pressure tactics, 
unfair competition, unfair labor policies, or other unchris- 
tian methods and procedures. 

“5. That we seek to promote a diversification of small 
industries and businesses in our various communities to 
the end that as many as possible of our people engaged 
in business and industry may be so engaged in small com- 
munity industries in preference to the large-scale corpora- 
tions in our larger industrial centers. 

“6. That our brethren in the operation of their own 
business organizations seek to enlighten their consciences 
as to the best type of internal organization and adminis- 
tration for the maintenance of Christian labor relations, 
and that they continually seek to improve these relations. 

“7. That as a brotherhood we continually seek to dis- 
cover ways and means of bringing the economic life of 
our brethren more completely into the way of Christian 
stewardship and Christian discipleship. 


Organized Labor 


“The rise of the labor movement, accompanied by an 
industrial trend among our own people, has created prob- 
lems arising out of our relations with organization labor. 
While recognizing the benefits which the workers have 
realized from the efforts of the labor unions, we recog- 
nize also that some of the methods employed are not in 
harmony with Scriptural principles, and therefore cannot 
be endorsed, and should not be participated in, by the 
Christian. 

“In relation to the problem thus existing and in our 
effort to adjust ourselves to it, we feel that we should have 
a.concern in the following areas: 

“1. That our present ‘Statement of Position on Indus- 
trial Rejations’ should be re-examined with a view to its 
improvement as a piece of literature which will serve our 
purposes well in our contacts with labor leaders or the 
general public. 

“2. That a study should be made as to indoctrination 
literature which is needed for the instruction and guidance 
of our people. 

“3. That consideration should also be given as to effec- 
tive ways and means whereby a conscience and personal 
convictions on this question can be developed, which we 
recognize as being a basic requisite in the solution of the 
problem. 

“4. That further clarification should be made as to what 
kinds of working arrangements can be accepted without 
compromise of Scriptural principles. 

“5. Since the lack of uniformity in attitude and prac- 
tice throughout the church presents an inconsistent testi- 
mony, and since the acceptance of unqualified union mem- 
bership by members of the church may well have serious 
implications in weakening the position of the church on 
the entire question of nonresistance and the recognition 


we seek to obtain for that position, we feel it should be 
our sincere concern that the position and practice of the 
church as a whole may become more fully unified in har- 
mony with Scriptural principles which should guide our 
relations in this area.” 


Other Related Concerns 


“In view of the striking increase in material prosperity 
in the United States and Canada and the enormous dispar- 
ity in the standard of living between these areas and many 
other areas of the world which have urgent needs not 
only for the message of the Gospel of Jesus Christ but 
for material necessities requisite for the maintenance of 
life on a plane of health and decency, it is the concern 
of those here assembled : 

“1. That continued study of disparities in standards 
of living be made so that we may be aware of the true 
circumstances of other peoples. 

“2. That we teach without ceasing the true principles 
and practice of Christian stewardship of the possessions 
which have been entrusted to us. 

“3. That we recognize the great material prosperity of 
our countries to be the result primarily of the abundance 
of our natural resources provided by our benevolent 
heavenly Father rather than the accumulated work of our 
own minds or bodies or of our righteous living. 

“4, That we practice sharing our technical abilities and 
our accumulated possessions with those who are less for- 
tunate in such a way as to enable them to exert their own 
efforts to raise their standards of living. 

“5. That we refrain from assenting to policies of sel- 
fish nationalism embodied in such devices as the protective 
tariff and other restrictions on the free flow of interna- 
tional trade, the imperialistic exploitation of colonial peo- 
ples, and the discriminatory restriction of immigration of 
peoples from underprivileged countries to our own.” 


For Free Europe University 


We take the following from the January Bulletin of 
the American Committee for Cultural Freedom: 

“The Free Europe University in Exile, a study center 
for Iron Curtain refugees recently established in Stras- 
bourg, has issued an appeal for periodicals and books, 
particularly in English. The American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom has undertaken to fill this need. 

“The University has enrolled students from all Euro- 
pean Communist countries ... many of whom hope to re- 
turn to their native lands, when freedom is re-established. 
trained to undertake the work of social reconstruction 
that will be required. The University keeps this objec- 
tive in mind in its courses and study programs. 

“The Free Europe University which is operated by the 
National Committee for a Free Europe, has these three 
members of the American Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom on its Board of Trustees: Sidney Hook, James Burn- 
ham and Reinhold Niebuhr. 

“Members and friends of the Committee for Cultural 
Freedom are requested to approach editors of journals 
in their special fields and solicit one-year subscriptions 
for the University. You are also asked to contribute 
books and to appeal for books. All gifts should be sent di- 
rectly to the University of Robertsav, Strasbourg, France, 
in the name of the American Committee.” 
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